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The heavy boxes were carried and dragged through the rooms and the park, and many an object which had been preserved for decades was senselessly shattered by all the turning and tilting. It was necessary to leave the tremendously heavy Dutch baroque wardrobes behind.
And again and again, trunks, boxes, and bundles of unknown origin kept turning up. The desperate Silesians had devised all sorts of tricks to smuggle their own things out along with those belonging to the Hauptmann family. Paul and Stief, the estate superintendent, were well aware of that. But what were they to do? This was a unique emergency. They shrugged their shoulders—and loaded these things, too . . .
The Polish idlers in the park observed all this and informed the Polish authorities.
When I arrived at the Hirschberg freight depot the next afternoon— the train's departure had been postponed once more—I was confronted with a thoroughly demoralizing sight.
I had been partially prepared. We had just passed through a long and severe war. The old order had been wantonly destroyed; a new one had not been created. Besides, everywhere there was a lack of material goods, of the will to work, and of a sense of responsibility. I had not expected the train to be carefully made up and entirely clean. But what I saw was—incredible . . .
The "special train" for Gerhart Hauptmann, lauded by all those members of the world press under orders from Moscow, stood—not beside the completely unused passenger loading ramps—but in the station yard for livestock. Since many trains with Poles who had been expelled from the east had arrived in Hirschberg in the last few weeks, and since they—in contrast to the expelled Silesians—were permitted to take their horses, cows, goats, and sheep with them, the concrete platform was covered with a thick, dense layer of animal and human excrement, which had been shoveled out of the cars as they arrived and then spread out by the livestock and their herdsmen during the unloading of the trains.
Next to this befouled thoroughfare stood eight closed freight cars of German origin and two filthy and badly battered passenger cars, with all windows broken, such as had been used during the war as emergency cars on branch lines in isolated parts of Galicia and Podlesia.*
I went through the compartments. In which of them was Margarete Hauptmann to travel, who was, after all, seventy-one years old? One compartment was just as unsuitable as the next. Finally, a few women from our group arrived at the station, and they gathered together some brooms, water, and dusters, and began to clean the compartments. We men scattered insect powder and nailed up pieces of cardboard. After
* Polish provinces.